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AFFECTIVE MEMORY. 

IN the preceding volume of this Review, pp. 429 ff., I main- 
tained the thesis that the affection as such, pleasure-pain 
qua elemental process, could never be the object of attention. 
Professor Ribot, in the Revue philosophique for October, 1 894, 
asserts that there is verifiable, in certain individuals at least, a 
truly affective memory. 1 I had touched, in passing, upon 
this question in the paper referred to: 2 and it is clear that a 
proof of real affective memory (at least in one sense of the 
phrase) would very seriously invalidate the position taken up 
there with regard to attention. It seems necessary, therefore, 
to examine the evidence adduced by Professor Ribot. 

By ' affective memory ' we can, of course, mean two different 
things. We may mean the power of voluntarily recalling a 
past affection. In this sense, memory implies the working of 
attention. In order to voluntarily recall an experience, we 
focus the attention upon all its constituent processes, until the 
experience itself is reproduced, in apparent completeness, in 
obedience to the laws of association or apperceptive combina- 
tion. But we may also mean to express by the term ' mem- 
ory ' the fact that affection is revivable : that a past pleasure- 
pain may appear in consciousness in virtue of its revivability, 
just as a past perception may appear in idea, as representation. 
Here the active attention need not be involved ; the affection 
may be supposed to arise ' of itself,' the consequence of the 
automatic working of the laws of mental association. 

Before examining either of these possibilities, I propose to 
evaluate the arguments brought forward by Professor Ribot. 

He begins by stating that while a great deal of labor has 
been expended upon the questions of the reviviscence of visual, 
auditory, tactual-motor, and verbal images, very little indeed 
has been done for olfaction, gustation, the organic sensations, 

1 Recherches sur la mimoire affective, XIX, pp. 376 ff. 2 P. 432. 
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pleasures, pains, and emotions in general. " La question de 
la memoire affective reste a. peu pres intacte." The only 
authors to mention are Spencer, Bain, James, Fouillee, and 
Hoffding. 

No citation is made from the works of these psychologists. 
If we turn up the references, we find the following statements. 
Spencer, 1 in the chapter on the Revivability of Feeling, says : 
"representation of [anger or joy] can be achieved only by 
imagining, and dwelling upon, some circumstances calculated to 
produce it." 2 Bain, in the Emotions and the Will, writes : 3 
"feelings as such — pleasures, pains, and neutral excitement — 
are always incorporated with intellectual states, and, by that 
means, are differentiated, held, sustained, and revived." 4 
" These associates are the all-in-all, the vital part of the opera- 
tion [of revival]." 5 Hoffding remarks 6 : " die Verbindung der 
Vorstellungen scheint . . . der Kanal zu sein, durch welchen 
die Gefiihle sich miteinander vermischen." 7 And: "die 
Gefiihle werden vermittelst der Vorstellungen erinnert, an 
welche sie urspriinglich gekniipft waren, und mit welchen im 
Verein sie einen gewissen Bewusstseinszustand ausmachten." 8 
Littre's case (referred to by M. Ribot, p. 386) is given in a foot- 
note. James states that the revivability in memory of the 
emotions, "like that of all the feelings of the lower senses," is 
very small. 9 On the other hand, a real emotion can easily be 
prompted by an ideal object. He cites the case of one of 
Charcot's patients, the remembrance of whose mother's death 
left him quite cold : " largely, as he himself suggested, because 
he could form no definite image of the event, and of the effect 
of the loss on the rest of the family at home." 10 Fouillee' s 
view is one of those quoted below, under II, (1) (a). It need 
not be dealt with here. 11 

1 Principles of Psychology, 3d ed., §§ 69, 96. 

2 I, p. 231. 3 3d ed., chap. V, Ideal Emotion. 
i P. 91. 5 P. 99 ; cf. pp. 102 ff. 

6 Psychologic in Umrissen, 3d ed. 7 VI, B. 3, p. 303. 

8 VI, B. 4, p. 304. For Hoffding's definition 01 Gefiihl, see p. no. 

9 Lehmann gives a reason for the fact quoted : Hauptgesetze, p. 261. 

10 Principles of Psychology, II, pp. 58 ff., 474, 475. 

1 1 Psychologic des idees-forces, I, p. 200, 201. 
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All this evidence, then, — Fouiltee's excepted, — is negative. 
There is no championing of an affective memory proper : there 
is special insistence on the admixture of ideational (sensa- 
tional) elements in the concrete feeling or emotion which is 
revived. 

So much for the literary references. M. Ribot distinguishes 
between reviviscence provoquee and spontanfe. It is provoked, 
when an actual occurrence suggests past similar occurrences. 
But the real question is : can affective processes "renaitre 
dans la conscience spontanement ou d volonte', independamment 
de tout e've'nement actuel qui les provoque [author's italics] ? " 

We can omit here all the paragraphs dealing with sensation 
(taste, smell, organic), and confine ourselves to the discussion 
of the affective processes proper. 

I. We know (1) that the concrete pleasurable and painful feel- 
ings can be revived. We remember a blinding light, a strident 
sound, etc. So with the pleasures and pains of the imagination : the 
schoolboy enjoys his holidays by anticipation. (2) Hypnotic sug- 
gestion readily induces pleasant and unpleasant states of mind. 
(3) There are cases of ' affective hallucination.' A student is 
struck a blow upon the finger, in jest, with the handle of a scalpel : 
'il en ressentit une douleur si vive qu'il croyait que l'instrument 
avait pene'tre jusqu'a l'os.' (4) What is applicable in the above 
instances of pleasures and pains applies also to the emotions and 
passions. 

No more need be said under this head than is said by M. 
Ribot himself : " les faits reunis me paraissent tout a fait 
insufhsants pour repondre a la question posee ci-dessus." 

II. Experiments were necessary. Answers to questions were 
accordingly collected from some 60 persons, adults of both sexes and 
of different degrees of culture. The following results were obtained : 

(1) Pleasures and Pains. To the question : ' Pouvez-vous ressus- 
citer en vous le souvenir d'une douleur physique ou d'un chagrin ; 
d'un plaisir ou d'une joie ? ' the answer given was almost invariably 
in the affirmative. But the answer in this form tells us nothing : 
we must be more precise, (a) Painful states. Toothache was one 
of the commonest. " Je note dans presque toutes [les reponses] la 
predominance des elements moteurs : elancements, battements, con- 
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tortion des machoires." Sometimes the klkment douleureux is recalled 
but faintly, or not at all ; sometimes clearly, — "on se rappelle assez 
bien des coupures, brulures, etc." This diversity of reply holds 
of traumatic pains, neuralgia, pains of labor, etc. With a few 
exceptions, the revival " du chagrin ou de la douleur morale, elimi- 
nation faite des conditions ou circonstances dans lesquelles elle s'est 
produite," was vague. One such revival manifested itself in "une 
inertie generate et un e'tat febrile." Another individual, when recall- 
ing his soldier's life, "voit tout avec un ton gris." 

We may note here the universal intermixture of ideational 
(sensational) elements in the revived affective state. In no 
single instance quoted by the writer is their absence shown. 
As for the mental pain, — plainly, even if the elimination of 
conditions and circumstances is made (as it is not, in the 
second case), the ideational (sensational) character is evinced : 
cf. the phrases 'general inertia,' 'feverish condition.' 

(V) Pleasant states. " Je note une predominance tres nette des 
elements moteurs." The pleasures are most often those of swimming, 
riding, etc. The revival consists in, or is evidenced by, a general 
condition of excitement, an expansion of the chest, a tendency to 
gesticulation, etc. 

Again, it is clear that wherever there purports to be affec- 
tive revival there is ideational revival. 

(2) Emotions. Here we find three types of revival, (a) Intel- 
lectual memory: the recall of the circumstances and accessories of 
the emotion. In one case "la seule reminiscence affective est un 
leger frisson dans le dos et les jambes" [italics mine], (b) True 
affective memory. Persons endowed with this kind of memory recall 
not the conditions of the emotion, but " l'etat emotionnel lui-meme." 
Remembering anger, they begin to be angry; recalling sorrow, 
they become sorrowful. "La reviviscence d'une emotion, c'est 
l'^motion qui commence." (c) Objectifying memory. " L'etat affectif 
ne se represente que sous la forme de son expression corporelle." 
Imaging anger, one sees an angry man. 

The first and third types are plainly ideational. But in the 
second type, even, it is not the purely affective constituents 
of the emotion which are said to be revived: but the total 
emotion. And the total emotion, of course, contains ideational 
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elements, either in large numbers, or, if in small numbers, 
of an especially intensive and insistent character. So that 
nothing is proved, as yet, for affective revival. — The rubric 
is identical with James' ' prompting of a real emotion by an 
ideal object.' 

III. Images may be classified in three ways. (1) Those of easy 
and direct revival (visual, auditory, and — with reservations — tac- 
tual-motor). (2) Those of relatively easy and indirect revival (pleas- 
ures, pains, emotions). Indirect, because " l'etat affectif n'est evoque" 
que par Pinterme'diaire des e"tats intellectuels auxquels il est associeV' 
(3) Those of direct or indirect and difficult revival (smells, tastes, 
organic sensations). The reasons for these differences are two : 
(i) The revivability of a representation stands in inverse ratio to 
its simplicity. Pleasures, pains, and emotions "font partie d'un 
aggregat et sont entraines dans son mouvement de resurrection." 
(ii) It stands in direct proportion to the motor elements included in 
it. (This is only true with reservations.) " Les plaisirs, douleurs, 
emotions, agre"ables ou penibles, renferment tous des elements 
moteurs." 

It looks, at first sight, as though under (2) and (i) Professor 
Ribot gave away his case. For, as I try to show later, if the 
•revived' affection attaches to reproduced intellectual states, 
there is no proof of revival at all. But the writer appears to 
hold that, while affective revival always implies a previous 
intellectual revival, yet the moment of affective revival is sep- 
arate and distinct. " Un caractere propre a la reviviscence 
affective, c'est la lenteur avec laquelle elle se produit. . . . C'est 
parce qu'elle parcourt deux moments. Le premier [est intel- 
lectuel]. ... Le deuxieme moment (affectif) ajoute des etats 
naissants d'excitation, d'exaltation ou d'abattement et de dimi- 
nution de vie." Intellectual reproduction, that is, is a neces- 
sary preliminary to the act of affective revival : but the two 
are distinct processes. So at least I understand the somewhat 
conflicting passages. 

IV. Is there, then, a real affective memory ? There are two types 
of persons : those with the false or abstract affective memory, and 
those with the true or concrete. (1) The first memory recalls the 
circumstances of a pleasure or a pain, and the fact that they were 
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accompanied by pleasantness or unpleasantness : that is all. " Le 
souvenir affectif . . . n'est qu' . . . un etat intellectualise qui se 
surajoute aux elements purement intellectuels de la representation, 
et rien de plus." (2) The second recalls actually a previous affect- 
ive state, with all its characters. " Le souvenir consiste . . . dans 
la reviviscence de l'e'tat affectif lui-m£me, comme tel, c'est-a-dire 
ressenti." The real emotion caused by an ideal object, and the 
ideal emotion (James) are only two degrees of the same thing ; the 
former complete, the latter incomplete. " Une emotion sans sa 
resonance dans tout le corps n'est plus qu'un etat intellectuel. 
Demander qu'on se represente reellement un etat affectif sans que ses 
conditions organiques renaissent aussi, c'est demander l'impossible ; 
c'est poser le probleme en termes contradictoires." There are all 
degrees of affective memory ; from the simple representation of the 
word to the representation " vive, pleine et entiere, sentie " of the 
affective state. However complete it may be, the representation is 
probably never in absolute conformity with the original. Affective 
amnesia is common ; one form, a mild form of it, is the abstract 
affective memory spoken of above. The drunkard returns to his 
drinking when the affective memory of the crapula is over. Lack 
of sympathy is often due to affective amnesia. 

It is important to be clear upon the point that for M. Ribot 
a really remembered affective state is a present affective state 
of the same quality, but (at first, at least) of less intensity. 
It would appear that the emotion arises in memory only when 
its organic conditions are (not only recalled but) actually repro- 
duced. I shall return to this point later. 

V. Results. (1) There is an affective type parallel with the 
visual, etc. " II consiste dans la reviviscence aisee, complete et pre- 
ponderante des representations affectives." (2) Within the general 
type are contained partial types ; the joyous, the sad, the erotic, etc. 
(3) Revival is far more dependent upon cerebral and internal con- 
ditions than the original impression is. " Ressentir vivement les 
emotions et les raviver vivement sont deux operations differentes." 

These are M. Ribot's evidence and conclusion. I proceed 
to examine the latter in the light of the former, more syste- 
matically than has been done in the notes appended to the 
summaries of his sections. 
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(i) Voluntary recall of affection. There is no single in- 
stance, no hint, in M. Ribot's paper of the voluntary recall of 
a pleasure-pain as such without the intermediation of ideational 
(sensational) terms. In my previous paper I endeavored to 
prove, by appeal to introspection, that such recall was impos- 
sible. " C'est une tendance incurable chez beaucoup d'hommes," 
writes M. Ribot, " de vouloir que tout le monde soit fait comme 
eux et de ne pas admettre ce qui s'en ecarte." This is quite 
true. To verify my results I have appealed to the introspec- 
tion of students of my advanced class in Psychology for two 
years, avoiding suggestion of a desired answer. I have never 
found any one to maintain the possibility of attention to a 
pleasure-pain. And, as stated above, voluntary recall means 
attention to the recalled. 

When an emotion is completely recalled, M. Ribot says, an 
emotion similar in quality to the original is excited. The 
recall consists in this actual excitation. How does M. Ribot, 
or any of his correspondents, know that there is recall here ? 
Say that I had a toothache a month ago. I recall the circum- 
stances, — the sleeplessness, the ineffectual remedies, the work 
done under the distraction of the pain, — so vividly and com- 
pletely ; I direct my attention so concentratedly upon the at 
present inoffensive tooth ; that it actually begins to ache 
(Fouillee's case). Where is the proof that the new toothache 
is the ' remembrance,' the ' image ' of the old ? The conditions 
of a toothache are given once more by auto-suggestion ; a 
toothache arises. But the toothache — ? 

In fact : since there is but one quality of pleasantness, and 
one quality of unpleasantness, recognition of the affective ele- 
ment as such in a concrete pleasure, pain, or emotion is impos- 
sible, even if its reproduction were possible. The only criterion 
of its sameness is the sameness of the ideational substrate. 1 

1 Lehmann, whose work Die Hauptgesetze des menschlichen Gefilhlslebens is not 
mentioned by Professor Ribot, devotes five pages (261-265 > c f- PP- 20-22 ) to the 
consideration of the Reproduction der Gefilhle ; not of the Gefiihlstone ("der 
psychologischen Abstraktionen, Lust und Unlust "; pp. 16, 17), but of the " reellen 
psychischen Zustande, welche sowohl intellektuelle als emotionelle Elemente ent- 
halten "; p. 17. Its law is formulated as follows : " Gefiihlstone konnen dadurch 
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But that is a matter of the intellectual memory ; from which 
M. Ribot wishes sharply to differentiate the affective. 

How much depends upon this ideational substrate is very 
aptly shown by certain of the instances cited. It is well 
known that a painful accouchement, e.g., may be pleasant in 
memory. That is because the ideational substrate of the 
pain is not exclusively dominant in consciousness at the time 
of its revival : it is crossed by the pleasurably toned ideational 
group constituting the motherhood-consciousness. "As soon 
as she is delivered of the child, she remembereth no more the 
anguish, for joy that a man is born into the world." It is 
the same with the proverbial saying that our school-days are 
the happiest of our life. However untrue this may be as a 
fact ; however sound the course of bullying may have been 
that was passed through in boyhood ; it is psychologically true 
in later life. For the position and station of the adult carry 
with them present cares, responsibilities, and anxieties, which 
are dominant in consciousness at the time of comparison, and 
beside which (associatively contrasted with which) the revived 
pains of irresponsible youth seem small and petty. ' Affective 
amnesia,' to use Professor Ribot's phrase, is teleo logically a 
very important factor in our lives. But its basis is ' intellectual.' 

(2) Spontaneous revival of affection. Even if we cannot 
voluntarily recall a past affection, may not the author's alter- 
native supposition be realized : may not an affection crop up 

reproduziert werden, dass die Vorstellungen, mit welchen sie verbunden gewesen 
sind, wiedererzeugt werden. Und je vollstandiger die Reproduktion der intellec- 
tuellen Elemente stattfindet, um so genauer und starker werden auch die emotio- 
nellen Elemente wiedererzeugt werden " (p. 262). I would ask here, as in the text, 
what is the criterion of reproduction ? Quality cannot serve. As for intensity, — 
the relation between the tones of the original and reproduced ideational substrates 
is not univocal. In the first place, the ' recalled ' pleasantness-unpleasantness is 
normally weaker than the originally experienced ; secondly, it is crossed by other 
affections at the time of its 'recall,' and these other affections may fuse with it 
intensively, contrast with it, etc. Moreover, no one will assert that we carry in 
our minds an intensively graduated scale of pleasure-pain. — Lehmann notes that 
' reproduced ' feelings obey the same laws as peripherally excited feelings (p. 265). 
Here, surely, is a strong hint that the two categories are but one : it is not a ques- 
tion of reproduction vs. production, but of production by this stimulus vs. pro- 
duction by that. 
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again spontaneously in memory? The first thing to say by 
way of answer to this question is what has already been urged 
above. Granted that an affective process did appear for the 
second time, it could not be recognized in any other way than 
by its ideational associates. If it appeared 'pure,' it would be 
unrecognizable. For in the first place, we could not attend to 
it. And if we could do that it would not be qualitatively dif- 
ferent from a hundred other, already experienced, affective 
processes. But, secondly, it is admitted by the psychologists 
who have treated of the question, and it appears from M. 
Ribot's instances, 1 that when revival of this spontaneous kind 
purports to take place, it is not a ' pure ' but a mixed revival : 
the pleasure-pain is always the tone of certain associatively 
suggested ideas. I pass a building where I was flogged as a 
boy. Although I am not thinking either of the building or the 
flogging, an accidental glance at the former recalls all the cir- 
cumstances of the latter; and I feel a tremor of fear. That is, 
my associative mechanism has 'suggested' to me a train of ideas 
similar to that which constituted my intellectual consciousness 
on the fatal day; the ideas of the present are forced into the 
background, for the moment ; and the dominant train fuses 
with its unpleasant toning, etc., to make up the emotion (cf. 
Ribot's obs. V). But this unpleasant toning need not be a 
revived affection ; there is absolutely no proof that it is. The 
ideas most powerful at the time are such as to be unpleasantly 
toned in any case. The unpleasantness results from the nature 
of the stimulus. Whether the ideas are presented or rep- 

1 The temporal dissociation of the intellectual and affective revivals, urged by 
M. Ribot in a footnote to p. 389, and noticed above in the text of the present 
paper, would, if it occurred, furnish a counter-argument. But does it occur ? The 
test case (as M. Ribot apparently fails to see) is spontaneous revival : the condi- 
tions of voluntary recall with introspection are artificial. But (1) of the observa- 
tions of the latter class given by M. Ribot only one seems to support his view. 
Fouillee, attending to his tooth, at last obtained a toothache. And even this 
evidence is nullified by that of M. Sully-Prudhomme, and by obs. III. and IV., 
which show that a different interpretation from M. Ribot's is to be put upon the 
case. Obs. V. tells directly against the author. (I. and II. are examples of olfac- 
tive recall.) Moreover, (2) my own experience, and that of half-a-dozen persons 
whom I have questioned, speak for simultaneity. And this is certainly more in 
accord with Lehsnann's results than is M. Ribot's statement. 
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resented makes no demonstrable difference. — When I come 
to myself again, and my present consciousness gets the upper 
hand of my present-past consciousness, I smile at the memory, 
and am amused at my boyish fears. A new ideational group 
has been formed ; and its natural toning is different. 

The degree of "affective revivability," then, depends entirely 
upon the intellectual suggestibility of the individual mind. If 
I can, by auto-suggestion, put myself with practical complete- 
ness into the position in which I was at the time of some par- 
ticular experience, then the reproduced ideas, as they master 
my consciousness, tinge it with a definite affective quality. If 
the auto-suggestion is incomplete, and the reproduced ideas are 
intercrossed by ideas of the present, I have what M. Ribot calls 
the " abstract affective memory " only. So in the second case. 
If my mind is suggestible by chance associations to any large 
extent, I shall have the "true affective memory" in its spon- 
taneous form. If it is not, — if the present is too strong to be 
usurped by the past, on its accidental arousal, — then my 
"spontaneous affective memory" is of the abstract or false 
kind. 

Of course, this whole discussion implies a psychology. If 
we hold with M. Bourdon 1 that pleasure is a mode of the 
cutaneous sensibility, tickling : and with Professor von Frey 2 
that pain is another such mode : then pleasure and pain, being 
originally nothing else than peripherally excited sensations, 
will ex vi definitionis be revivable with more or less of facility 
and accuracy. Such a position, however, I regard as wholly 
untenable. What the view of M. Ribot is, is best seen from 
the Conclusion of his Psychologie de V attention? 

" Les vraies causes de la vie affective doivent etre cherchees bien 
plus bas [que dans le plaisir et la douleur], — dans l'lntimite" de l'or- 
ganisme. Les sentiments, Amotions, passions ont leur source pri- 
mordiale dans la vie vegetative. Ce qui vient du cceur, des vais- 

1 La sensation de plaisir. Revue phil., 1893, pp. 225 ff. 

2 Die Gefilhle una* ihr Verhaltnis zu den Empfindungen. Leipzig, 1894. Bei- 
trage zur Physiologic des Schmerzsinnes. Berichte der kgl. sachs. Ges. d. Wiss. zu 
Leipzig, 1894, pp. 187 ff. 3 Paris, 1889, pp. 165 ff. 
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seaux, des organs digestifs, respiratoires, sexuels, en un mot de tous 
les visceres, est la matiere premiere de la sensibilite', comme tout ce 
qui vient des sens externes est la matiere premiere de Fintelligence: 
et . . . la vie affective precede la vie intellectuelle qui s'appuie sur 
elle. Les . . . besoins, appetits, penchants, inclinations, tendances, 
desirs, sont les re'sultats directs et immediats de l'organisation de 

chaque animal. lis constituent le fond veritable de la vie affective 

Le plaisir et la peine suivent la tendance comme Pombre suit le 
corps. . . . L'essentiel de la vie affective consiste dans les tendances, 
conscientes ou non conscientes . . . [Les tendances sont a] consi- 
derer comme des mouvements (ou arrets de mouvements) reels ou a 
l'etat naissant. . . . Les etats affectives se reduisent a. des tendances, 
les tendances sont au fond des mouvements." 

I cannot but find these expressions equivocal. Affective 
states reduce to impulses or tendencies, i.e. (one would sup- 
pose), are constituted of tendencies. Yet they are the reflec- 
tions, the shadows of tendencies. In a word, — conditions and 
constituents seem to be confused. 

I do not see how this apparent contradiction is to be got 
over. In the article under discussion, M. Ribot puts pleasure, 
pain, and emotion in a separate category, alongside of olfaction, 
gustation, and the internal sensations. Whatever they are, then, 
they are not either sensations of the special senses or common 
sensations ; but independent processes. In the Attention, on 
the other hand, pleasure and pain " ne sont que des effets, des 
resultats, des indices, des signes, qui montrent que certains 
appetits, penchants, tendances sont satisfaits ou contraries. . . . 
lis sont les aiguilles de l'horloge, ils n'en sont pas le meca- 
nisme." Pleasures and pains result from {suivent or se re'dnisent 
d) tendencies : tendencies are motor phenomena of the vegeta- 
tive life. Pleasures and pains make up that portion of a total 
phenomenon (of a complex of organic sensations, that is) "qui 
seule entre dans la conscience." How, then, can they be 
distinguished in concreto from the sensations internes ? 1 

1 The confusion of condition with constituent is very common in current reason- 
ing about the affective states. Dr. Irons has pointed it out in Mind, a propos of 
Emotion : " as it is the exciting cause, the consciousness of the bodily disturbance 
cannot be the emotion" [italics mine]. — Prof. James' Theory of Emotion, N.S., 
111,78. 
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Leaving this question unanswered — for, though it may be 
answered elsewhere in M. Ribot's writings, in some passage 
that I have overlooked, I am unable to discover a reply to it 1 
— I proceed in conclusion to formulate the position taken up 
in, and the results following from, the present criticism. 

(i) The affective element, pleasantness-unpleasantness, exists 
alongside of the sensational and conative factors as a primitive 
functional constituent of mind ; and is not reducible to either 
of the others. 2 

(2) It is impossible to attend to pleasantness-unpleasantness 
as such. 

(3) It is therefore impossible to voluntarily recall a past 
affective state as such. When this recall purports to have 
taken place, auto-suggestion has reproduced the ideational sub- 
strate of the state in question ; and, so far as this dominates 
consciousness, its affective coloring (similar in quality to the 
affective constituent of the past experience) prevails also. 

(4) Spontaneous revival of a past affective state as such is 
also impossible. Where this purports to have taken place, 
external (associational) suggestion has reproduced the idea- 
tional substrate of the state in question ; with the result given 
under (3). 

(5) Even if a pleasantness-unpleasantness were reproduced, 
it could not be recognized: the two qualities having no sub- 
divisions within themselves, but being homogeneous throughout. 

E. B. Titchener. 

1 On p. 43 of the Attention I find the phrase : " etats affectifs qui ont pour 
causes des tendances," etc. 

2 Lehmann, whose view I have given in an earlier footnote, is quite clear on 
this point. " (Bass) die Gef uhlstone sich aus den intellektuellen Zustanden [with 
which they are always connected: p. 16] ableiten lassen,dem scheinen verschiedene 
Thatsachen zu widerstreiten": p. 22. Cf. pp. 1.2 ff. 



